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Memorabilia. 


AN exhibition is being held in the Public 

Library, Wigan, to celebrate the 700th 
anniversary of the granting of the first Royal 
Borough Charter to Wigan by Henry III. 
It comprises historical documents relating to 
Wigan from the thirteenth to the nineteenth 
centuries, printed books relating to Wigan 
from the sixteenth century to the present 
day, Roman and other antiquities, and relics 
of Wigan’s ancient industries. 

The Charter is dated 26 Aug. 1246, and on 
Monday, 26 Aug. 1946 the Exhibition was 
opened in the Reference Library by the Rt. 
Hon. Lord Stanley, with the Earl of Craw- 
ford and Balcarres, Chairman of the 
Libraries Committee, in the chair. Lord 
Stanley is the heir to the Earl of Derby, and 
his family have had close connections with 
the local government of Wigan for many 
centuries. A number of his earlier ancestors 
were Aldermen of Wigan, and at least two 
have been Mayors, William, Earl of Derby, 
in 1618, and Sir Thomas Stanley, of Bicker- 
staffe, in 1645. James, the seventh Earl, 
made Wigan his headquarters in 1642 when 
he became leader of the Royalist Forces in 
the North-West, and in the later seventeenth 
century and throughout the eighteenth cen- 
tury the then Earls of Derby were accepted 
as the political leaders in the parliamentary 
borough. Lord Stanley has been on active 
service with the Grenadier Guards through- 
out the war, and -this was his first visit to 
re. 

ollowing Lord Stanley’s opening speech, 
Mr. Roland A. J. Shelley formally presented 
his collection of seventeenth century Wigan 


pewter to the Libraries Committee to com- 
memorate the Sept-Centenary. Wigan pew- 
ter is very rare, though pewter-making was 
the principal industry in Wigan during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Mr. 
Shelley, who from 1938 to 1945 was Presi- 
dent of the Society of Pewter Collectors, has 
acquired no fewer than eleven pieces, nine of 
which are seventeenth century and two are 
eighteenth century. This is a larger collec- 
tion than is owned by all the other members 
of the Society put together. In view of the 
occasion, Mr. Shelley has now presented the 
collection to Wigan, and it will be on view 
for some time in a temporary show-case in 
the Reference Library. Lord Crawford 
accepted the gift on behalf of the Libraries 
Committee. 


RE are a number of good things in the 
Summer number of English. One of the 
best is Mr. R. L. Green’s account of Rudyard 
Kipling’s two years (1889-1891) in London 
after his seven years’ apprenticeship in India. 
The seven years had been a period of salu- 
tary discipline (the regretted Stephen 
Wheeler once told us that he filled a waste- 
paper basket daily with ‘“Ruddy’s rub- 
bish”’); these two years saw his progress 
from obscurity in Villiers Street to a seat at 
the Savile Club dining-table of George 
Saintsbury, Andrew Lang and Walter Besant. 
Mr. J. M. Nosworthy writes well of the 
shadowy Henry Porter, who wrote ‘ The 
Two Angry Women of Abingdon.’ Porter 
was a typical Bankside playwright: like 
Shakespeare, he may have been a school- 
master; like Marlowe, he died in a brawl; 
like others he collaborated with Jonson and 
worked for Henslowe (who once advanced 
him forty shillings on “his faythfulle 
promysse that I shold have alle the boockes 
w. he writte ”). 

Mr. J. Minto Robertson sets out to show 
that we need a Shakespeare Atlas and 
Gazetteer, and Penelope Fitzgerald suggests 
that ‘The Forsaken Merman’ had its origin 
in Arnold’s visit to the Isle of Man in 1845. 
Neither of them quite succeeds in making 
out a case, but both write so pleasantly that 
it does not much matter. 

Mr. Horace Wyndham has an admirable 
account of Charles Gavan Duffy’s Nation 
and of “ Speranza,” whose anti-English out- 
bursts made the journal famous but landed 
its editor in the dock. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


GEORGE ACWORTH (c. 1534-c. 1592), 
PUBLIC ORATOR OF CAMBRIDGE 


(s.v. ‘ Archbishop Matthew Parker’ 
(1504-1575), clxxxxix, 219; cxce. 5, 69, 178, 
203.) 


READ with deep interest at clxxxix. 219, 
and cxc. 5, 69, your reviewer’s criticisms 
(at the first and third references) alike of the 
contentions put forward and of the conclu- 
sions reached by my friend Mr. J. C. WHITE- 
BROOK in his recent work, published in 1945, 
entitled ‘The Consecration of Matthew 
Parker ’ as Archbishop of Canterbury in the 
latter half of the year 1559, as also my 
friend’s intervening reply at the second refer- 
ence. 

I read also and with like interest the 
criticisms put forward, from the Catholic 
point of view, by the Rev. E. C. Messenger, 
Ph.D., in the Westminster Cathedral 
Chronicle, October 1945, pp. 201 sqq., and 
December 1945, pp. 245 sq., as also my 
friend’s intervening reply (or, rather, the 
main substance of it) as given in the issue of 
that monthly periodical for November, 1945, 
pp. 225 sq. 

The question mainly at issue is whether 
such consecration took place on 29 Oct. 1559, 
as my friend contends, or whether it took 
place on the theretofore generally accepted 
date, 17 Dec. 1559, as such critics contend; 
a matter of supreme importance from the 
ecclesiastical point of view; for, as Dr. Mes- 
senger points out (October 1945, p. 203), if 
the earlier be the correct date, the ceremony 
was carried out, not according to the 
Edwardine rite (or, to quote your reviewer at 
the first reference, the English Ordinal of 
Edward VI), but according to the Pontifical; 
so that in such case Matthew Parker would 
have been validly consecrated: validly, that 
is (as I understand it), in the eyes of the 
Church of Rome. 

With increased interest, accordingly, I have 
more lately read my friend’s reply to your 
reviewer at cxc. 178, 203. 

The duel has thus now been fought out to 
the end, and it must be admitted on every 
hand that it has throughout been fought with 


the utmost chivalry and with delightful 
courtesy on both sides. 

Fortified, therefore, by all that has been 
so clearly stated on either side, I hope now to 
be able to read the work for myself and to 
form my own opinion; and others will pre- 
sumably be doing likewise, 

So much, however, only by way of Pre- 
face: and I pass on. 


The Public Orator of Cambridge in 1560/61. 


Doubtless, in the new Archbishop's early 
days as such—following so soon after the 
Marian persecutions which had only ended |. 
with Queen Mary’s death in November 1558 
—many in the land were to be found seeking 
favour at the hands of the new régime; and 
the following may perhaps illustrate what I 
have in mind, 

In 1932 a negative photostat was sent to 
me by a member of the very old family of 
Acworth, the history of which has been well 
set forth by the late Mr. Walter A, Green, 
who was an Acworth on his mother’s side, 
in a work which, though privately printed, is 
nevertheless fairly well known. That photo- 
stat was of a letter in Lafin written to the 
Archbishop in March 1560/1. It was written 
from Cambridge by George Acworth, then 
Public Orator in that University; and I was 
asked to translate it. But, first, a few lines 
concerning the writer. 


George Acworth (c. 1534-c. 1592). 


George Acworth was a son of Thomas 
Acworth, who was born at Luton, Co. Bed- 
ford, became a draper by trade in London, 
and in 1553 was admitted to the Merchant 
Taylors Company of the City of London 
whereof he was Master in 1559, the year in 
which that Company received its new Char- 
ter from Queen Elizabeth, and of Anne née 
, his wife, who, surviving him, was 
— admitted to the same Company in 

69. 

Their son George, with whom we are here 
concerned, was born soon after 1533 
(probably in or about 1534) and was edi: 
cated at Peterhouse, Cambridge, matricu- 
lating there on 12 Nov. 1548, and taking his 
degree of B.A. in 1551/2 and that of MA 
in 1555, when he had, perforce, to subscribe 
the Roman Catholic Articles imposed in that 


year on all graduates. He was a Fellow of 
his College 1553-1562. He had the wisdom 


| to be out of the kingdom during the latter 
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part of Queen Mary’s reign, and spent that ! 


riod studying Civil Law in France and 
taly. After her death he returned and with 
the help of Archbishop Parker became 
Public Orator of Cambridge University, and 
by the same patronage he was Prebendary of 
Southwell from 1559 to 1566. In 1560-1 he 
took his LL.D. at Cambridge and on 3 Nov. 
1562 he was admitted an Advocate in the 
Arches Court. On 22 March 1566-7 he was 
incorporated at Oxford. During the period 
1559-1577 he held a number of clerical pre- 
ferments—becoming Rector of Aston Flam- 


. ville, Co. Leicester, 1560, Rector of Frecken- 


ham, Co. Suffolk, 1561, and of Slington alias 
Wroughton in the diocese of Sarum, Co. 
Wilts, 1575—and during such period, namely 
in or about 1570, he became for a while a 
member of Archbishop Parker’s household, 
probably as one of the latter’s secretaries. 
In 1576 he was Chancellor and Vicar- 
General to Bishop Robert Horne, the Bishop 
of Winchester, whose daughter Elizabeth 
had become his wife in or about 1565 and, 
surviving him, married secondly Anthony 
Dering of Charing. In or about 1576 he 
lost all his English preferments, but in that 
year he became Master of the Faculties and 
in the following year Judge of the Preroga- 
tive Court of Ireland. For full details con- 
cerning his life and writings, reference may 
be made to: —(1) ‘ Alumni Cantabrigienses ’; 
(2) Chalmer’s Biographical Dictionary; (3) 
Cooper’s ‘Athenee Cantab.’, I. 381, 566; 
(4) Coote’s ‘ Civilians, 46; (5) ‘D.N.B.’; 
(6) Index to Strype’s Works; (7) M.S. Cotton, 
Titus B, xiii, 256; (8) ‘ Miscellanea Genealo- 
gica et Heraldica,’ 4th Series, I, 58; (9) 
Nasmith’s Cat., C.C.C. MSS. 169; and (10) 
Oxford University Register. 

The date of his death is unknown. Of the 
teferences just given No. (5) states that he 
“died 1578?” and adds that “The last 
notice we have found of him is dated 20 Dec. 
1578, when letters-patent were issued to him 
and Robert Garvey to exercise ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction in Ireland ”; and No. (1) states 
that “he died c. 1580-2.” 

No. (5) is clearly incorrect, for he is known 
to have been a Commissioner for Ecclesias- 
tical Causes in 1581. Nor, in my opinion, is 
No. (1) correct. 

My own view is that he lived until or 
nearly until 1592, in which vear the Privy 
Council required the Archbishop of Dublin 
fo reinstate one John Birde in the office of 


Registrar of the Consistory Court of Dublin 
whereof the latter had been dispossessed by 
“one D* Acworthe now deceased.” (See 
Dasent’s ‘ Acts of the Privy Council,’ under 
date 22 July 1592.) 

It may be of interest here to record further * 
that forty years later—in a letter recorded in 
State Papers (Irish), under date 20 Dec. 1617 
—an allusion was made to him by one of his 
successors in office, Dr. Rogers: a letter 
showing that he, too, ike Dr. Acworth, found 
himself in disagreement with the Bishops. 

Finally, I should wish to add that he is 
known to have written a letter to Cardinal 
Pole and, also, a letter to Queen Elizabeth 
upon her Accession, and I should be grateful 
if any reader can and will inform me where 
these letters are respectively now preserved. 

And now, without more, I pass on to his 
letter of 23 March 1560/1. 


His Calligraphy and His Abbreviations. 


The calligraphy of this letter (preserved 
as MSS. 941-943 in the Library of Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge) is quite perfect. 
But its abbreviations!—these were such as 
to try any but the most expert, such that I 
have hardly ever myself come across their 
like. Many of them, of course, were com- 
mon enough in those days of abbreviated 
Latin; — but it may interest my readers to 
have the following examples of the abbrevia- 
tions used in this letter, whereafter I will 
give the one which I found the most difficult 
of all. Here are the examples : — 

ate for ante; tea for antea; dnor for 
annorum; 476 for animo; Gteactus for ante- 
actus; ci’ for cum; e@ for esse; em for enim; 
For.q. for Forumque; hor for horum; ia for 
iam; ig for igitur; id@ for idem; /rar for 
literarum; for nunquam; for omnes; 
51a for omnia; 676 for omnino; ptatem for 
potestatem; pona@ for ponam; pt for possit; 
q. for quam; q@ cig. for quecunque; 
quiciq. for quicunque; g° for quo; réné for 
rationem; tata for tantam; ¢@ for tum; and 
tig. for utcunque. Also &i@ for etiam. 

But what was to be made of rindi? I 
confess that this cost me deep cogitation 
before I suddenly realised it to be the abbre- 
viation of renuntiandum, its twelve letters 
thus reduced to five! I will indicate in and 


by a footnote the passage where it occurs. 
With abbreviations culminating in such 
, last. need I feel ashamed to admit that 
' the letter—the length of which can in no way 
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be regarded as phenomenal, occupying as it 
does, only two and a half pages of page-size 
94 inches x 64 inches, and running to 41 
lines on its first page, 42 on the second and 
17 on the third, precisely 100 lines in all— 
* took me 30 hours to decipher and translate 
with complete exactitude? Moreover, the 
words giving the date, etc., on its closing 
page (page 3) almost provided the proverbial 
“last straw”! —commencing, as they do, 
with a word which at first sight looked like 
“Cal.” It could not be an abbreviation of 
the word for the calends, for that followed 
immediately after in the words “ Decimo 
cal. Aprileis.” 

I took that page to the window eleven 
times to get the full light of day upon it and 
still could not decipher the word and, in- 
deed, I nearly gave up trying. Remember: 
it was a negative photostat, whereon the 
paper comes out black and the ink white; 
and I could see no mark over the letters to 
indicate that they formed an abbreviated syl- 
lable. I gave it one last chance by the mid- 
day sun and then for the first time I detected 
a faint white mark over the second letter 
“a”, and—with that—the solution came to 
me at once. It was Cat. for Cantabrigia, i.e. 
Cambridge. 

Your readers will be interested, I think, to 
see what—as thus simply and literally trans- 
lated, and unmarred by any effort at style on 
my part—the Public Orator of Cambridge 
had to say to the new Archbishop in the year 
of Grace 1560/1;—and I am sure that they 
will be pleased to see him addressing the 
Archbishop by the title of “Tua Ampli- 
tudo”: Your Amplitude! 


L. G. H. Horton-SmITH. 
The Athenaeum, S.W.1. 
(To be concluded.) 


DIFFICULT PASSAGES IN THE 
SONNETS RE-EXAMINED. 


(See cxc. 200.) 
Sonnet LXXXI. 


Your monument shall be my gentle verse, 
Which eyes not yet created shall o’er-read, 
And tongues to your being shall rehearse. 


When all the breathers of this world are dead, 
You still shall live—such virtue hath my pen— 
Where breath most breathes, ev’n in the 

mouths of men. 


WITH a full stop instead of.a comma after 
rehearse, | range myself against the 
Quarto and all modern editions (my own 
included). Yet a colon was_ substituted 
by Gildon as early as 1714. Of course the 
reason why subsequent editors ignored 
Gildon is not the presence of a comma in 
the Quarto: after all, they do not hesitate 
to substitute a semi-colon for the Quarto’s 
comma after dead. It is because a break at 
the end of an 11th line constitutes an excep. 
tion in Shakespeare’s sonnet-structure. An 
exception, yes; but (unlike his other experi- 
ments in LXIII, CXI and CXXXII) not an 
isolated exception. XXXV contains exactly 
the same break, with which nobody can 
tamper; yet there too, as here, the Quarto 
ends the 11th line with a comma, which has 
to be displaced by a semi-colon or the like. 
With the ‘current punctuation, |. 12 read 
with the two preceding lines is almost otiose, 
certainly weak, for eyes not yet created and 
tongues to be already imply a generation that 
has superseded the breathers of this world; 
the antithesis between dead and live is 
blurred; the link between breathers and 
where breath most breathes is all but broken, 
Better sense, proper balance, and Shake- 
speare’s characteristic antithesis (backed by 
the XXXV parallel) are strong arguments 
for reverting to the 1714 punctuation, and 
indeed for accentuating it, as I propose. 


Sonnet CII. 
Therefore, like her, I sometime hold my tongue, 
I would not dull you with my song. 

The few who pause to translate dull you 
are all more or less of one mind: “ make 
you listless or somewhat gloomy ” (‘O.E.D.), 
“bore you” (Kellner), “dull the edge of 
your appetite” (Tucker), “weary you” 
(Ridley). True, this is a once-sense, but it is 
quite in the Shakespeare manner; and at 
first blush it seems to follow naturally on 
sweets grown common lose their dear 
delight. 

Yet why should Shakespeare, after ex- 
pounding his usual flattering reasons for 
occasional silence (LXXIX, etc.), fly off ata 
tangent with an excuse which would have 
no appeal at all for one so avid for praise 
as to be even fond on praise which makes 
his praises worse (LXXXIV)? 

But if dull is translated “* to tarnish, bedim, 
rob of lustre,” the whole sonnet hangs 
together and remains in harmony with the 
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rest of the sequence: “For me continu- 
ously to hymn your praises, would make 
them sound merchandis’d (cf. XXI) and 
common; so for fear of dulling your lustre 
| sometimes refrain from song; like the 
nightingale who stops singing when her 
theme is taken up and hackneyed by others, 
| am silenced by the cackling of your adula- 
tors.” 


Sonnet CVI. 
And for they look’d but with divining eyes, 
They had not still enough your worth to sing: 

For we, which now behold these present days, 
Have eyes to wonder, but lack tongues to ~ 

praise. 

So runs the Quarto, and in the light of the 


“The ancients had tongues to praise but 
failed to do you justice inasmuch as they 
could only divine the model; whereas we 
moderns lack tongues to praise although we 
have the living model to gaze on.” Skill is 
almost universally read for still; indeed it 
figures in a MS. copy dated according to the 
New Variorum about 1630. If skill were 
confined in Shakespeare to the modern 
meaning, the change would of course spoil 
the sense; but he uses it also for “ know- 
ledge,” and especially for “ full knowledge.” 
On the other hand, though they had not still 
enough is a little awkward, it makes sense, 
and a little awkwardness is no justification 
for tampering with the text. 

But what of For we? Nearly everybody 
takes it in his stride—perhaps because the 
words are so simple and the line so fami- 
liar. Almost the only editor to stumble 
over it is Tucker, who translates “ And no 
wonder it should be so, for even we.” But 
even supposing for could bear all this 
weight, would it not put everything out of 
balance, and upset the sense? If this is the 
best that can be got out of the text are we 
not forced to the conclusion that For we is a 
corruption, induced by a false echo from 
for they two lines earlier? So we would 
give the required sense—“ likewise failing 
your worth to sing”—and be technically 
tasy to justify (so common is the confusion 
of Elizabethan s and f), especially if so were 
spelt soe in the original as it is in the Quarto 
in LXX, 11, 

Sonnet CVIII. 


It is difficult to be quite sure what the 
commentators make of this sonnet as they 


rest of the sonnet the sense seems clear: . 


take refuge in obscurities. But nearly all 


‘assume that age is approaching so swiftly 


that the sweet boy of the fifth line can with 
propriety be spoken of as an antiquity, or 
Old Age personified, a few lines later; and 
though Dowden (if I understand his gloss 
aright) thinks that the last line refers to the 
aged appearance of the poet also, Tucker 
Brooke in his translation of 1. 12 declares 
debonairly that love “turns old age into a 
schoolboy.” 

It is on the meaning of this line that the 
interpretation of the sonnet largely hinges. 
Shakespeare no doubt uses antiquity to 
denote “ old age” or “an old person.” But 
he also uses it like ourselves for “ ancient 
time or ways,” as in antiquity forgot, custom 
unknown, ‘ Ham.’, 4.5.105. Page he uses 
scores of times, never for “a leaf,” always 
for “a young male attendant.” Sometimes 
he uses it metaphorically, as in Prosperity be 
thy page! ‘Cor.’ 1.5.24, “may Prosperity 
attend you!” This suggests the key to Love 
. . . makes antiquity for aye his page, and 
helps to bring the two parts of the sonnet 
into a whole: “instead of seeking new for- 
mulae to express devotion, Love, each time 
it renews itself, takes its ancient liturgy into 
service.” With antiquity used in this sense, 
it is no more strained to invest it with the 
necessary wrinkles of age, than it would be 
to invest Old Age with the dust of antiquity. 

But what of So that in 1.9? No one 
tackles it except Tucker. Scouting the possi- 
bility of that being a pronoun, he translates 
so that as “ it being that "—i.e., presumably 
“seeing that.” But this is a meaning that 
this very common conjunction bears no- 
where else in Shakespeare, nor I imagine 
anywhere. Can anybody extract anything 
better out of it? If not, does not honesty 
compel us to admit a corruption in the text? 
The argument in the preceding note suggests 
For that as the original wording. Some may 
prefer to read Sith that, explaining the cor- 
ruption as haplography, combined with a not 
uncommon misreading of i for o. 

Paraphrased: “ What can brain devise for 
pen to write that has not already portrayed 
for you all I feel? What new set of words 
could be found to express or record my 
devotion or your excellences? None, dear 
youth; day by day I must still recite the self- 
same liturgy—the same old words that for 
me can never become outworn— You are 
mine, I am yours!’ just as when I first wor- 
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shipped your sweet name. For in each new 


chapter of love, immortal Love, making light . 


of the dust and injury of age and heedless 
of Time’s inevitable dog’s-earing, brings its 
ancient ritual into service world without end, 
finding love as it was conceived in the very 
beginning still germinating strongly in what 
from its outward appearance might be 
thought dead wood.” 


Sonnet CXXII. 

Editors deal faithfully with the obvious 
verbal obscurities—above that idle rank, 
“ outvying that ineffectual series of writing- 
tablets” (or some such meaning); raz’d 
oblivion, “ oblivion in which everything is 
erased”; that poor retention “that inade- 
quate repository, your tablets.” And they 
agree on the general drift: “I admit I’ve 
parted with the tablets you gave me, but 
they couldn’t last as long or hold as much as 
what I’ve written of you indelibly on my 
brain; indeed, to keep any memento at all 
would imply I need something to remember 
you by.” But they ignore the difficulty in- 
volved in the Quarto punctuation: 

Till each to raz’d oblivion yield his part 

, thy record never can be missed: 

Yet as the whole argument is that “ my brain 
and heart’s part of thee” is the same as 
“ thy record written on my brain,” it is hard 
to get much more out of the lines than 
“until I forget you I shall remember you ” 
—and this, despite the emphasis apparently 
set up by the unusual placing of the comma. 
But sense is restored if the comma (that 
inveterate vagrant in the Quarto) is trans- 
ferred to the end of the first line, and their 
is read for thy (the Quarto’s very common 
error in reverse): “Full record of you is 
housed in my brain; it will endure to eter- 
nity, or at any rate so long as brain and 
heart live their natural life; until each sur- 
renders its function to all-obliterating obli- 
vion, their record of you remains intact.” 


Sonnet CXXXIII. 


Prison my heart in thy steel bosom’s ward, 
But then my friend’s heart let my poor heart bail ; 
Whoe’er keeps me, let my heart be his guard: 
Thou canst not then use rigour in my gaol. 
And yet thou wilt; for I, being pent in thee, 
Perforce am thine, and all that is in me. 


There are three expressions here that, torn 
from their context, admit of different inter- 
pretations: bail, “ go bail for ” or in an older 
sense “ bail out and take into protective cus- 


-_ 


tody”; guard, “ guard-house” or “custo. 
dian”; my gaol, “the prison in which I'm 
lodged” or “ the prison in which I lodge 
others.” Commentators fail to agree over 
bail and guard. Over my gaol they are un. 
animous: 

“ Rigorous treatment would be unsuitable 
in the case of one imprisoned as a bail for 
another.” (Tyler.) 

“Tt will be out of your power to make 
my imprisonment harsh for he will not share 
it.” (Case.) 

“You can use no rigour in the gaoling of 
myself.” (Tucker.) 

“You cannot make my imprisonment 
seem too harsh.” (Tucker Brooke.) 

A verdict passed by pundits nem. con. is 
of course impressive. Yet it is overruled by 


the plain meaning of the poet himself: 


“Prison my heart in the steel dungeon of 
your bosom, but let my poor heart bail out 
my friend’s heart and take charge of it; no 
matter who my own keeper is, only let my 
heart be his gaoler; for in my custody he 
will be safe from your persecution. But alas, 
there will be no safety for him even there, 
for being your close prisoner myself, I am 
perforce at your mercy, and so is he and 
everything else attached to me.” 


Sonnet CXXXVI. 

This is how the Quarto punctuates Il. 
7-12: 

In things of great receipt with ease we prove, 

Among a number one is reckon’d none. 

Then in the number let me pass untold, 

Though in thy store’s account I one must be, 

For nothing hold me so it please thee hold, 

That nothing me, a something sweet to thee. 
Though editors boggle over some of the 
commas, they all stick to the full stop in 1.8 
and the comma in 1. 9. And Dowden’s gloss 
on Il. 9, 10—the only one cited in both the 
New and Old Variorum—receives wide 
approval: “ You need not count me when 
merely counting the number of those who 
hold you dear, but when estimating the 
worth of your possessions, you must have 
regard to me.” Yet does not For nothing 
hold me make short work of this laboured 
explanation? 

The passage should surely be pointed 
thus: 

In things of great receipt with ease we prove 

Among a number one is reckon’d none: 

Then in the number let me pass untold. 

Though in thy store’s account I one must be, 

For nothing hold me,.... 
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custo- Freely paraphrased: “ Where crowds can | awry, rashly assuming (against internal and 
h I'm | find admittance, one more or less obviously | external evidence) that say I love thee not is 
lodge | makes no difference; so let me in with the | oratio obliqua? For all difficulties vanish 
> over | crowd. Though perforce an item in your | when the words are put in the Dark Lady’s 
re un- | inventory, treat me as if I were nothing, | mouth: 


itabh Canst thou, O cruel, say “I love thee not 
nitable ough far less erratic than the comma, | y)- 

ail for 4 full stop in the Quarto is not sacrosanct. 
Nobody, for instance, retains one in |. 7 of | -vcle and quatrain and couplet flow fen 
t share | the comma in the next line has been encour- | iove for me. when 
ling of aged by by no | ceivable to please you and to 
to OXXXI your defects? But hate on, for now I realise 


your heartlessness: blind men you can’t 
ment | and cf. CXXXII, 8, 9, in particular). abide, and I alas! am blinded with love.” 
‘ Sonnet CXLIX. It is idle in this case to shift the blame 
con, is 
aled by | Canst thou, O cruel, say I love tnee not, from ourselves on to the Quarto, for the 
‘neal: When I against a with thee partake? Quarto had no quotation marks at its dis- 
5 eer , sal. We ought to have used our wits, as 
eon of When all my best doth worship thy defect, a ‘ : ’ 
pail out Commanded. by the motion of thine eyes? _ we have to do in CXLV: 
f it: no But, love, hate on, for now | know thy mind: Those lips that Love’s own hand did make 
let - Those that can see thou lov’st, and I am blind. | Breathed forth the sound that said I hate. 
‘ody he | | have dealt briefly with this curious son- Denys Bray. 


Sut alas, | net elsewhere (7.L.S., 4 July 1942). A de- 
n there, | tailed examination of it will clinch my plea 
f. | am | for overhauling the punctuation in the 
he and | Quarto. A CONGREGATION OF SABBATARIAN 


As it stands in all editions, it is a startling 
misfit, Nowhere else is there the slightest AND UNITARIAN BAPTISTS. 


suggestion that the Dark Lady found the S is well known to students of seventeenth 


Poet a laggard in love. It is all very much century Puritanism, the Commonwealth 
the other way round. period threw up small groups among the 
Beards. Even as an isolated sonnet, it is a misfit. | Baptists of Sabbatarians who insisted upon 
id, True, the three quatrains seem to hang to- | keeping Saturday as the true day of reli- 


vust be, § gether as a refutation of his coldness. But | gious observance for Christians instead of 
hold, how can the couplet be tacked on to them? | Sunday. The background of these beliefs 
‘| To quote Tucker: “The point of the con- | was that of a strict scripturalism which 
of the cluding couplet is either very obscure or very | regarded the ordinances of the Old Testa- 
,N* | impotent, but no commentator (to judge | ment as still binding upon Christians and 
n’s gloss | from a universal silence) appears to be per- | their strong point was a literal insistence 
both the | plexed. Why should he desire her to ‘hate | upon the Fourth Commandment. There was 
es widt fon’? . . it would be difficult to imagine a | a vein of Jewishness running through the 
ne whe } conclusion more feeble.” leaders. For example, some of the London 
; But when one commentator cites ‘Hen.| mob, beholding the Sabbatarian Baptist 
ting the Vill,’ 2, 4, 27-33, and others XXXV, 10-11, | leader, Francis Bampfield, taken to jail 
just have | and XLIX, 11-12, and LXXXVIII, 3, and | under the law against Conventicles in Feb- 
- nothing LXXXIX, 13-14, to illustrate the argument | ruary 1682, shouted remarks about his being 
laboured } in the quatrains, suspicion creeps in whether | “a Christian Jew ” (Goadby, ‘ Bye-Paths in 
they are really an answer to a charge that it | Baptist History,’ p. 41), his successors, 
is the Poet who is lacking in love. For the | Edward and Joseph Stennett, were accom- 
first illustration is taken from Queen Kath- plished Hebrew scholars (Pike, ‘Old Meet- 


ve prove }érine’s defence against being cast off, and | ing-Houses,’ p. 174 et seq.), and a nineteenth 
rh those from the sonnets refer to the Poet’s | century Sabbatarian minister, William Henry 
atl fears of being forsaken by the Youth. Black was also a Hebraist who had to com- 
Have we not all been reading the sonnet | bat a charge of secret Judaism (C. M. 
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Davies, ‘ Unorthodox London,’ p. 141). In 
America, the sect flourished but, in England, 
it found itself in great difficulty. The weight 
of Protestant dissenting opinion was 
opposed to it even among the Baptists, and 
although some of its ministers were far 
more learned than were the majority of Bap- 
tist Puritan preachers, it withered from neg- 
lect. It possessed the whole of the narrow 
scripturalism of seventeenth century Puri- 
tanism and was unable to survive the chang- 
ing intellectual climate of a few generations 
later. Again, it was in rooted opposition to 
common social habits and, in a small 
country such as England, undoubtedly failed 
in part through the inconvenience of Satur- 
day worship when accompanied by a rigid 
sabbatarian practice. 

In 1869, the congregation at Mill Yard 
was visited by Dr. C. M. Davies and a news- 
paper article by him called attention to this 
strange survival in nineteenth century White- 
chapel. The minister was then William 
Henry Black, F.S.A., “ antiquary and record 
agent.” Dr. Davies found the chapel in poor 
repair and the congregation obviously lan- 
guishing. Only fourteen persons were pre- 
sent besides the minister, a clerk or precen- 
tor, and a few children. His article, re- 
printed in his book, ‘ Unorthodox London,’ 
gives a full account of the curious service, 
exhibiting as it did the Hebrew and classical 
erudition of the minister and including 
Greek, Latin, and Hebrew quotations. A 
passing reference gives a clue to Mr. Black’s 
Socinianism in doctrine; his “ criticism 
would have made an orthodox divine shiver 
in his sroes.” Dealing with the question of 
the Sadducee in the Gospel concerning the 
resurrection, Mr. Black regarded the answer 
of Jesus as “altogether unsatisfactory.” 
‘Unorthodox London’ was published in 
1876; in the volume, the article contains an 
appended note that Mr. Black, an elderly 
man, has died but the services continue. It 
is interesting to know that the congregation 
has not died out although the chapel was 
closed in 1885. 

The nineteenth-century congregation at 
Mill Yard was a curious Commonwealth 
survival in which the original Arminian and 
anti-Calvinistic theology had become in- 
creasingly anti-Trinitarian as the years had 
gone by. In his ‘ Studies in English Puritan- 
ism’ (London 1931, p. 132), Dr. C. E. Whit- 
ing gives deficiency of education as one of 


the reasons for the spread of non-Trinitarian 
opinions among the General Baptists but this 
charge could scarcely be laid at the door of 
Mr. Black. Quite obviously, in 1869, the 
congregation had been of these heterodox 
views for many years. It was not listed as 
a Unitarian congregation by the Rey, 
George Harris in a list of ministers and 
congregations appended to his ‘ Unitarian. 
ism The Only Religion That Can Become 
Universal’ (Liverpool 1819), but this list is 
admittedly inaccurate and incomplete. In 
‘Unitarianism Revealed In its Actual Con. 
dition, (London 1846, p. 333)—a_ book 
called forth by the Lady Hewley Charity 
Case—Dr. J. R. Beard lists Mill Yard as a 
Unitarian place of worship and William 
Henry Black as a Unitarian minister. Quite 
clearly, like some old general Baptist foun- 
dations, this survivor of the seventeenth 
century had passed into the later Unitarian 
fellowship of churches, a loose federation 
rather than a denomination. It would be 
of interest to know whether the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association had any con- 
tact with it during these years. 

In ‘ Bye-Paths of Baptist History’ (Lon- 
don 1871), a notorious quarry for many 
inaccuracies and blunders, the Rev. J. Jack- 
son Goadby included a note on the Sabba- 
tarian Baptists (pp. 38-42). He has a lengthy 
account of Bampfield and ends with the 
remark: “There are two congregations of 
Seventh-Day Baptists in England, one meet- 
ing in Mill Yard, Whitechapel, and the other 
somewhere in the country.” I am not aware 
of the location of the country congregation 
but Goadby is hopelessly misleading in attr 
buting the Mill Yard congregation to Bamp- 
field’s foundation. Both G. H. Pike, in 
‘Ancient Meeting-Houses’ (London 1870) 
and Dr. C. E. Whiting, who follows Pike 
closely in his account whilst elaborating his 
remarks by references to other authorities, 
agree that the Mill Yard congregation never 
had any connection with Bampfield at any 
time. He was a Calvinist whilst Mill Yard 
was always of Arminian opinions. The cot 
gregation later at Mill Yard came into pro- 
minence through a poor silk-weaver also ib 
preacher, John James, who was not only 
Sabbatarian and Arminian in opinion bul 
who likewise adopted the tenets of the Fifth 
Monarchy Men. James was obviously 
an enthusiast and a fanatic but his final ut 
doing was on political grounds and his et 
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cution at Tyburn on 26 Nov. 1661, was due 
to the action of the Restoration government 
in its attack upon the insurrection of the 
Fifth-Monarchists. James was heroic in 
meeting his death and suffered cruel bar- 
barities during his imprisonment but it is 
impossible to follow some lesser dissenting 
writers and to describe him as a martyr for 
Puritanism. His offences in the eyes of the 
government were political and it was his 
Fifth-Monarchist views which led to his 
arrest for treason during service-time on 19 
Oct. 1661. There is a tradition that the 
congregation later housed at Mill Yard 
Chapel was as old as the reign of Charles I 
but, if this be so, no records of any kind sur- 
vive prior to James’s ministry. Both chapel 
and part of the library were destroyed by 
fire in 1790 and this fact may account for 
the absence of original material. 

In James’s time, the actual site of the 
chapel was at Bulstrake Alley, but at 
a slightly later period it was moved 
to Mill Yard. He was succeeded by John 
Savage who enjoyed the assistance of John 
-Maulden as lecturer. Maulden was an 
accomplished Puritan divine, the author of 
several published pieces, who suffered perse- 
cution for his opinions prior to 1688. Savage 
was succeeded by Robert Cornwaite, born 
at Bolton, Lancashire, in 1696. Cornwaite 
had been brought up in the Established 
Church but, early in life, he had seceded to 
the Presbyterians and then to the Baptists. 
Ordained to a Baptist charge at Boston, he 
proved a man of somewhat changeable tem- 
perament and, although resisting all over- 
tures to join the Established Church, he 
finally seems to have added Sabbatarian 
opinions to his previous Baptist profession. 
Called to Mill Yard in 1726, he laboured 
there till his death and was a prolific writer 
on behalf of his sect, indulging in ready 
controversy. In later years, he had the min- 
isterial assistance of Peter Russell, concern- 
ing whom no memorials survive. 

In the autumn of 1755, the church at Mill 
Yard set aside Daniel Noble for the min- 
istry. He had been born in Whitechapel in 
1729 and his education was directed by 
Cornwaite. His parents having destined 
im for the ministry, he was educated at 
Kendal Academy under Caleb Rotherham 
and subsequently at Glasgow University. 
An account of the Kendal Academy is con- 
tained in Herbert McLachlan, ‘ English 


Education Under The Test Acts’ (Man- 
chester 1931), and also in Francis Nicholson 
and Ernest Axon, ‘The Older Noncon- 
formity in Kendal’ (Kendal 1915). The 
latter work contains lengthy lists of academy 
students and mentions Noble, who was one 
of several of Caleb Rotherham’s students to 
proceed to the universities of Glasgow and 
Edinburgh. Pike mentions Noble’s literary 
output and his keeping of a school at Peck- 
ham as well as his Mill Yard ministry. But 
he fails to include the further information, 
given by Nicholson and Axon, that he left 
Mill Yard in 1766 to become minister of a 
Baptist congregation at Paul’s Alley which, 
in 1768, joined with a “ First Day ” congre- 
gation at Glasshouse Yard. Noble was 
minister of the united congregations which 
removed to Worship Street in 1777. Nichol- 
son and Axon give 1747 as the date of his 
entry at Kendal. Rotherham was a friend 
of Priestley and -the association of the 
academy with its principal, the minister of 
the heterodox Market Place Chapel from 
1716 to 1752, indicates the extent of its non- 
Trinitarian attitude. 

There are two interesting points in con- 
nection with this incident. It links up Mill 
Yard with the academies and shows it to 
have been abreast of contemporary dissent. 
But it also shows Mill Yard by this time to 
have been quite definitely non-Trinitarian. 
The choice of Caleb Rotherham as Noble’s 
tutor, a choice in which it is reasonable to 
believe that his preceptor, Cornwaite agreed, 
shows that it had become a gathering of 
rational dissenters and neither tutor nor 
pupil could claim to be orthodox in a Trini- 
tarian sense when Kendal Academy was 
chosen as the training seminary of the future 
minister. Noble was a man of marked per- 
sonal eccentricity (Pike, op. cit. p. 204). The 
Mill Yard people seem also to have become 
used by this time to association with other 
like-minded churches. Pike (op. cit., p. 203) 
seeks to suggest that Noble in later life held 
a joint pastorate, undertaking a charge in the 
Barbican as well as Mill Yard. This is the 
correct information and the explanation of 
ministerial removal given by Nicholson and 
Oxon is in error. 

At Mill Yard, Noble was succeeded by 
William Slater who died in August 1819 
(Pike has 1719 but this is obviously a mis- 
print). In his turn, Slater was succeeded 


by his son-in-law, W. H. Black, who 
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was the minister till 1872. From 1700, 
the Mill Yard chapel was also used on 
Sundays by various orthodox congregations 
of dissenters (cf. for details, Pike, op. cit., p. 
206 f). As Dr. Whiting remarks, the Mill 
Yard congregation had been Arminian from 
the first (Whiting, op. cit., p. 128). It never 
had anything to do with Bampfield, Stennett, 
and the other mainstream forming the Sab- 
batarian Baptist tradition, 

The story is a curious one of a seventeenth 
century tradition lingering on in a_back- 
water even though the collection of detail 
is hampered by the fire of 1790 and its 
destruction of the records. At the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, the pastor and 
congregation were strongly adverse to any 
form of publicity and refused Walter 
Wilson, the historian of London and 
Metropolitan dissent, any access to the 
records (Pike, op. cit., p. 194). This pastor 
seems to have been Slater who wrote to 
Wilson, “ He is not disposed to communi- 
cate any particulars and says there is 
nothing concerning the church that is at all 
material for the public to know.” Wilson 
was not baulked and recovered various facts 
from several quarters. Some particulars of 
the congregation are contained in Wilson’s 
manuscripts in the Dr, Williams’s Library 
and Pike seems to have followed these very 
closely in his account (Pike, op. cit., p. 193 f). 
Mr. Black did not seem adverse to giving 
general information to Dr. Davies who 
visited him as a journalist and he presented 
Davies with a copy of his journal, The Sab- 
bath-day Recorder, as well as with particu- 
lars of his services and sermons (Davies, op. 
cit., p. 136), a fact which suggests that Black 
undertook some publicity. Most obscure is 
the actual origin of the congregation. Slater 
tried to put Wilson off with a story that “ the 
church had existed for two hundred years,” 
i.e., early in the reign of James I, a gross 
improbability. But it certainly did not 
originate with the ill-fated John James, even 
though he may have transformed its char- 
acter. It is extremely interesting to 
know that further information is avail- 
able unknown to Wilson which throws 
light upon the origins of the Sabba- 
tarian Baptist congregation at Mill Yard, 
Whitechapel. The long persistence of the 
church is a curious reflection of the back- 
ground of one Commonwealth sect and of 
its translation into the context of a very 


different social environment, always fatal 
to its progress and ultimately causing its 
death. 

The Jewishness of the Sabbatarian Bap. 
tist preachers is an interesting indication of 
the manner in which they carried one of the 
Puritan tendencies to an extreme degree, 
The Puritan preachers seem to have been 
fascinated with the simplicity of the Hebrew 
theocracy, a fascination which opposition to 
the Laudians tended to foster and nourish, 
With the seventeenth century, a yearning 
desire grew in the Puritan mind that its main 
characteristics might be reproduced in con- 
temporary England. This outlook was en- 
couraged by the importation in quantity of 
the quarto Bible published at Geneva in 1560 
with Calvinistic annotations. As a writer 
friendly to the Puritans remarks: “ This new 
Hebrew invasion, which began in 1560, has 
left its mark on English life in every direc. 
tion. The names of Old Testament charac- 
ters (not always chosen with the best judg- 
ment) took the place of the old English pet- 
names, and the names of saints as the font- 
names of the majority of the people, and the 
custom has survived to the present time” 
(Joseph Cruoch, ‘Puritanism and Art,’ p. 118 
(London 1910)). Bampfield was an obvious 
case of this Old Testament influence within 
Puritanism carried to an extreme degree and 
leading to a literal reading of the Fourth 
Commandment as demanding the observ- 
ance of the Saturday Sabbath in seventeenth- 
century England. It is interesting to find the 
same charges of Jewishness laid against Wm. 
Henry Black in the nineteenth century (cf. 
C. M. Davies, ‘ Unorthodox London,’ p. 
141). The conclusion seems justified that 
Mill Yard and its pastor were still reproduc 
ing in 1869 the same stress upon the Old 
Testament which had characterised their 
seventeenth century predecessors and that it 
was one of the few spots which time had 
left unchanged and where post-Restoration 
Puritanism still lingered on in its original 
form. The Calvinistic Sabbatarian Baptis 
meeting-house deriving from Bampfield’s 
ministry was not far away and vague traces 
of the Sabbatarian Baptists lingered on 
the popular traditions of Whitechapel til 
well into the twentieth century though, by 
that time, the sect seems to have become 
entirely extinct locally. It is, however, inter 


esting to know that traces still linger to-day 
and that the rapid developments of London 
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and the upheavals of the war-period have 
not quite obliterated the Sabbatarian Bap- 
tists from memory. Information is avail- 
able on many points in the story which were 
formerly obscure and will be contributed by 
the present writer in some “ Further Notes 
On Mill Yard.” 


F. H. AMPHLETT MICKLEWRIGHT, 
M.A., F.R.HIST.S. 


“THE PHOENIX AND THE TURTLE.” 


LONG ages ago a wonder was seen in 

Arabia. It was a bird that seemed 
cousin to the eagle, but brilliant with red 
and gold. Human spectators were not alone 
in their admiration, for the birds of the air 
gathered and followed it, but it outsoared 
them all. 

League after league it pursued its way 
until it reached Heliopolis—the City of the 
Sun. With it the bird bore a mysterious 
burden, no less than the body of its sire, 
embalmed with precious spices. There, in 
the temple, the body was buried. His 
mission over, the bird departed. 

This marvel was repeated only once every 
five hundred years. 

As time passed the details of the myth 
varied. A phoenix became a bird which 
at the end of each 1,000 years renewed 
its life after a quasi-sacrificial act. . From 
its ashes arose the phoenix of the next 
millenium. 

The modern reader, if he knows anything 
of the story of human culture, will realise 
instinctively the possibilities of such a 
legend, both in accretion and development. 
The aptness of this pagan legend as an 
emblem of the mysteries of death and resur- 
rection made a powerful impression on the 
faithful in the days of the medieval Church. 
But symbolist interpretation went further. 
The phoenix was identified with the Virgin 
Mother. But meantime the anatomy of the 
bird had almost changed beyond recogni- 
tion. Her one heart, which is the normal 
allowance of most birds (even if female), had 
become two, but two that were still con- 
joined as if they somehow belonged to- 
gether. We have no means of discovering, 
by historical record, the steps by which this 
physiological miracle was achieved. Any- 
how, here we have the first attempt that con- 


verted the pagan legend into something 
worthy of a niche on the high altar of a 
human sacrament—the story of the mystical 
dedication—two hearts that beat as one. 

The image was now ready for the accep- 
tance of the Church and the gods. So it 
comes about that we can read in a Christian 
writer of the late sixteenth century such 
words as 

These are the hearts of Jesus and his mother 

So linkt in one, that one without the other 

Is not entire. 

Geoffrey Whitney, ‘ Choice of Emblems,’ 1586. 

But this interpretation or translation, how- 
ever worthy of our reverence, is not so easy 
to grasp as the more mundane application to 
two souls—the earthly bond that does exist 
a ed rarely) on the despised human 
level. 

And now the situation was ripe for the 
divine afflatus, and there came forth, out 
of the womb of time, ““ The Phoenix and the 
Turtle,” an everlasting anthem, at the altar 
steps of selfless love and dedication. Let us 
see what the accredited critics have made of 
it. 

As a composition ‘The Phoenix and the 
Turtle’ is unique in European literature. It 
is like a tropical bird descried in an English 
woodland. Yet critics have paid but scant 
attention to it. The exotic character of its 
beauty has caused them to misapprehend 
its real significance and to dismiss it as a 
pretty trifle. 

There is hardly any mention of ihe poem 
by the writers of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. In the eighteenth century, 
so busy with editing and re-editing the works 
of Shakespeare, we find but scant references 
to our poem. The famous anthologies of the 
period ignore it. The early nineteenth cen- 
tury critics, Coleridge; Hazlitt, Lamb and De 
Quincey, were not attracted by the poem. 
Edward Dowden, in his thoughtful study of 
Shakespeare, does not even refer to it. It is 
only in comparatively modern times that we 
find it alluded to. 

Now we come to a number of scholars 
who achieve the difficult feat of pointing out 
the obvious. Alexander Dyce, in his edition 
of Shakespeare’s poems, confined his atten- 
tion to one or two commonplace verbalisms. 
William Aldis Wright gave us the text with 
some variant readings, but without any 
critical comments. Professor C. H. Herford 
remarked as follows: 
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The significance of this slight piece, which, as 
indicated, is signed in Shak re’s full name, 
remains an unsolved problem; but its authenticity 
is generally accepted. It has the air of a trifle, 
thrown off perhaps at the urgency of a resolute 
Album-maker, whose hackneyed emblematics, 
allegorical mystifications, and Arthurian legend lore 
can have had few attractions for the Shakespeare 
of 1600. Critics of repute have read high romance 
in these cloudy symbols; and Chester himself 
doubtless intended to convey a very serious meaning 
whether it concerned the love affairs of Elizabeth 
with Essex or another, or some private history to 
which we have no clue; but the team of distin- 
guished poets whom he persuaded to be yoked to 
his allegorical chariot regarded their enterprise, one 
surmises, as a pleasant jest, though they carried 
oe ae through with appropriate decorum to 

e en 


I beg to submit that Professor Herford 
takes the poem far too lightly; and I cannot 
accept some of his words and phrases. 
Would that the Bard of Avon had “ thrown 
off ” more such “ trifles ”! 


Mr. F. S. Boas, in his ‘Shakespeare and 
his Predecessors,’ thinks that the poem has 


an allegorical, possibly a personal, reference, which 
cannot now be solved, but the fine verses describing 
the “ mutual flame” of the two birds, with their 
ingenious antithesis and conceits are quite in 
Shakespeare’s early lyrical manner. 


George Saintsbury (C.H.E.L., v, 233) calls 
the poem 


obscure, very curious and, in parts, extremely 
beautiful... The extreme metaphysicality of 
parts of it is by no means inconceivable in the 
Shakespeare of ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost’ and some 
of the Sonnets. The opening lines, and some of 
those that follow, are exceedingly beautiful, and 
the contrast of melody between the different metres 
of the body of the poem and the concluding threnos 
is “‘ noble and most artful.” 


Here the problem of the poem is sensed, 
if not solved. 


Emerson was the first writer to recognise 
the strange beauty of this poem. He has 
left us, in the preface to his ‘ Parnassus’ 
(1875), a suggestive and welcome piece of 
criticism : 


I should like to have the Academy of Letters 
propose a prize for an essay on Shakespeare’s poem, 
Let the bird of loudest lay, and the Threnos with 
which it closes, the aim of the essay being to 
explain by historical research into the poetical 
myths and tendencies of the age in which it was 
written, the frame and allusions of the poem. I 
have not seen Chester’s Love’s Martyr and “ the 
Additional Poems ” (1601), in which it appeared. 
Perhaps that book will suggest all the explanation 


this poem requires. To unassisted readers, it would 
appear to be a lament on the death of a poet, and 
of his poetic mistress. [But the poem is so quaint 
and charming in diction, tone and allusions, and 
in its perfect metre and harmony, that I would 
gladly have the fullest illustration yet attainable. I 
consider this piece a good example of the rule, 
that there is a poetry for bards proper, as well as 
poetry for the world of readers. This poem, if 
published for the first time, and without a known 
author’s name, would find no general reception. 
Only the poets would save it. 


Alexander B. Grosart was the first in order 
of time to take up Emerson’s challenge. He 
remarks as follows, in his introduction to 
Chester’s ‘Love’s Martyr’: 


Our interpretation of Chester’s Phoenix and 
“Turtle Dove” is the more weighty and important, 
in that it for the first time enables us to understand 
Shakespeare’s priceless and Phoenix and 
Turtle ”—originally attached to Love’s Martyr... 
to myself the “* Phoenix and Turtle ” has universal 
elements in it at once of thinking, emotion and 
form. Its very concinnity and restraint, e.g.—com- 
pared with the fecundity of Venus and Adonis and 
Lucrece—differentiate it from all other of Shake- 
speate’s writings. I discern a sense of personal 
heartache and loss in these sifted and attuned 
stanzas, unutterably precious ... Let the reader 
take with him the golden key that by the “Phoenix” 
Shakespeare intended Elizabeth, and by the “Dove” 
Essex, and the ‘“ Phoenix and Turtle,” hitherto 
regarded as a mere enigmatical epecedial lay—as 
already seen—will recognised as of rarest 
interest. I cannot say that I see my way en 
it all—st. 5 (p. 182) I do not quite understand; 
but it is a mere accident of the poem. But I do 
not see that Shakespeare went with Robert Chester 
in grief for Essex, and in sad-heartedness that the 
“truth of love’ had not been accomplished. 
Herein I find, likewise—I would re-impress—why 
it was that Shakespeare, though well-nigh stung to 
do it in print, wrote nothing on the death of 
Elizabeth. 


We feel grateful to Dr. Grosart for his 
penetration into the greatness of this poem, 
but the penetration we thank him for is into 
the mystical greatness, His application to the 
reigning queen leaves us unsatisfied: it does 
not fill the needs of the case. The lyrical 
note is too poignant. Our poem breathes 
something more than personal heartache— 
rather something of the cosmic tragedy of 
love. It is from this high altitude that the 
poem appeals to us, and this is the secret of 
its appeal. Allegories and the mere scaffold- 
ing of thought and feeling have done their 
duty, and we are concerned only with the 
stark facing of reality that we mean by in- 
tuition. The poet had come in touch with 
the Eternal. But Grosart’s commentary ties 
us down to sadly mundane levels. Emerson’s 
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challenge still remains open; for almost all 
European critics, from Malone to Mr. 
Middleton Murry and the late Emile Legouis, 
have given up the poem as incomprehensible. 
J. M. Robertson even called it, along with 
Chapman’s ‘The Shadow of Night, 
“palpable darkness.” In 1936 Mr. Pearsall 
Smith, writing in the Nation and Athenaeum, 
said : 


... and even more extraordinary is the way he 
(Shakespeare) imitates Mallarmé and our modern 
non-sense poets in ‘“* The Phoenix and the Turtle ” 
—that conscious and deliberate construction of a 
merely musical pattern of words: 

Let the priest in surplice white, 

That defunctive music can, 

Be the death-divining swan, 

Lest the requiem lack his right. : 

Can Valéry or T. S. Eliot beat the beautiful 

meaninglessness of this? 


Criticism of this kind leads us nowhere: 
it only makes confusion worse confounded. 
But it is surprising that so many good judges 
of literature should have failed to under- 
stand the gracious import of ‘ The Phoenix 
and the Turtle.’ To us—and we say this in 
all humility—the poem is self-interpreting, 
and we read it as follows.. 


RANJEE G. SHAHANI. 
(To be concluded.) 


AND Q. HISTORY, II—ITS GEN- 

ESIS (cxe. 275; exci. 1)— N. and Q.’ 
made its first appearance on 3 Nov. 1849 
under the editorship of W. J. Thoms, but it 
had been thought of and discussed by Thoms 
and his friends at least eight years before, and 
first with John Bruce, F.S.A. (1802-69), to 
whom Thoms had been introduced about 
1837, their acquaintance soon ripening into 
“more than brotherly affection” (Thoms’s 
own phrase—twice). 


It was in one of our pleasant gossips on books and 
men, and while feeling the want of some informa- 
tion of which we were in search, and lamenting the 
difficulty of bringing such want under the notice 
of those who might be able to supply it, that the 
idea of starting a small paper with such special 
object was struck out .... 

About the year 1841 our plan had so far matured 
that some specimen’ pages of The Medium, for so 
our projected journal was named, were set up in 


t The Medium was never destined to appear. 
(W. J. Thoms, 1 July 1876.) 


_ That is, it was destined not to appear till 
eight years later, and then as ‘ Notes and 


Queries.’ And even so it might never have 
existed but for Samuel Roffey Maitland 
(1792-1866). In 1841 Thoms felt that he 
could not undertake the management with- 
out the collaboration of Bruce, and Bruce 
had had to leave London for the sake of his 
wife’s health. And in the meantime Thoms 
had become engrossed in a scheme for a 
series of reprints and other publications of 
interest to scholars, but not of a nature to 
remunerate publishers. On behalf of this 
scheme he called on his friend, S. R. Mait- 
land, the librarian at Lambeth, in 1849 
Maitland expressed his willingness to help, 
but added, “I wish instead you would give 
us that little paper you once proposed, in 
which we could all ask four own] and 
answer one another’s questions.” 


’The more I weighed what Dr. Maitland had 
urged, the more I seemed impressed with it; but 
would he who was, especially in all such matters 
my guide, philosopher and friend, Mr. Bruce, see 
it in the same light, and, if so, would it induce him 
to join with me in working out the old idea? 

(15 July 1876.) 


But though Bruce had returned to London, 
he felt that other duties did not leave him 
free to co-operate actively, and something 
further was needed to drive Thoms into 
founding and editing a new journal. The 
determining shove came from Thoms’s in- 
terest in Folk-Lore: the word was his own 
coinage. In our Jubilee number, 4 Nov. 
1899, is a charming photograph of Thoms, 
with a fascimile of his endorsement: 
If you would fain know more 
him whose Photo here is— 
He coined the word Folk-lore 
And started Notes & Queries. 
He started ‘ Notes and Queries’ because the 
articles and correspondence on Folk-Lore 
which he had initiated in the Athenaeum 
of 22 Aug. 1846, had by 1849 become so 
extensive that no longer was there room for 
them in the Athenaeum. But even then 
Mr. Thoms needed to be assured that 
Charles Wentworth Dilke, of the Athenaeum, 
would not feel aggrieved: 

I expressed my readiness to give up my project 
if it could by any possibility affect the fr Fs ony 
Dilke spoke with his usual frankness and warm- 
hearted sympathy as he quieted my scruples, wished 
me every success, and promised any help he could 
give me... How he enriched the pages of 
*N. & Q.’ by his contributions many of my veaders 
know. (15 July 1876.) 
So at last the paper was decided upon, but 
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the name only after much discussion and : 
against forcible opposition : 

One for whom I had the deepest regard, and in 
whose judgment I had great reliance, protested 
strongly against it, and wrote to say that le thought 
the idea on which the paper was founded was so 
good that he was about to propose to join me in 
the undertaking, and bring in any capital that might 
be required, as well as his long experience in 
journalism, but that the title I had given it would 
be fatal to its success, 
which we may mark with a note of admira- 
tion, 

Mr. Thoms had found the title for himself. 
The motto (which was discontinued after 
December 1923—one wonders why?) was 
suggested by a lady and communicated to 
Thoms by Dr. Maitland, who made it the 
text of the (anonymous) opening address in 
No. 1, ‘“ When found, make a note of "— 
CAPTAIN CUTTLE’: 

To our readers therefore who are seeking for 
Truth we repeat “‘ When found make a Nore of!” 
and we must add, “ till then make a QUERY.” 


SEPTIMUS. 


AN EARLY DISCUSSION OF POE.— 
In a recent American bookseller’s cata- 
logue (Baker & Brooks, New York, Cat. 79, 
item 737) is described a curious old book by 
one Capt. L. A. Norton, called The Restora- 
tion, a metrical romance of Canada, pub- 
lished at Chicago, 1851. Brooks, it is said, 
served in the Canadian insurrection of 1837, 
and the Mexican War, and was a farmer in 
Illinois. In the introduction he says some- 
thing of Edgar Poe, who had died in 1849; 
which is partly quoted by the cataloguer. 
The most pertinent sentences seem to de- 
serve a corner in ‘N. and Q.’ as the book 
is not one which many students of literature 
will be likely to consult, although Eugene 
Field owned the copy offered for sale now. 
Says Norton, “Edgar A. Poe’s perform- 
ances were always hasty; either excited by 
some external occasion, or extorted by 
necessity. We cannot but commiserate and 
yet admire Poe; true he composed without 
consideration, and published without cor- 
rection—and yet Poe’s was a master spirit.” 
The passage is interesting as evidence of 
widespread early admiration of Poe in the 
West. The remarks on Poe’s lack of con- 
sideration and correction will puzzle a’ 
modern student who may have seen the 
records of Poe’s careful revisions of his 


stories and especially of his poems, (“To 


Helen” received repeated corrections of 
word and phrase between the first publica- 
tion in 1831 and 1843, after which Poe had 
the wisdom to leave it alone; and there are 
other cases of almost equal zeal on his part.) 
But it is possible that Norton got his inac- 
curate impression from Poe’s preface to his 
own Raven and other Poems, 1845, in which 
with unexpected modesty, Poe expresses 
regret that circumstance had not allowed him 
to devote his energy to poetry. It is amusing 
that Norton should have denied the one 
thing no modern critics tend to dispute, that 
Poe was a most careful and considerate 
writer in his imaginative work. 
OLysriUus. 


JOHNSON AND MRS. MONTAGU: 

TWO LETTERS.—The following let- 
ters, bound in the first volume of Herbert 
Croft’s copy.of Johnson’s ‘ The Lives of the 
Most Eminent English Poets, have not, so 
far as I have discovered, been printed. They 
are mentioned by Courtney and Smith,? and 
the Johnson item is probably No. 828.1 in 
R. W. CHapmMan’s ‘ Johnson Letters.’ The 
addressee, Croft, wrote for Johnson’s collec- 
tion a life of Young, which is evidently the 
subject of Mrs. Montagu’s epistle. The texts 
of the two letters follow: 

Samuel Johnson [to Herbert Croft.] 
Dear Sir 

It was not insensibility of your kindness, 
I hope, that made me negligent of answer- 
ing your letter, for which I now return you 
thanks, and which I consider as a lively [?] 
proof of your regard. 

I am better, much better, and am now in 
hope of being gradually well and of being 
able [to] shew sqme gratitude for the kind- 
ness of my friends. I do not despair of 


+ Ed. London, 1783. B.M. P. 30703. C. 28 h 1. 

2 In A Bibliography of Samuel Johnson (Oxford, 
1925), p. 142, where Croft is named recipient of 
both items. 

3 In Rev. Eng. St. XIII (April, 1937), 136-176. 
No. 828.1 is described on p. 168 as follows: 

828.1 M. 10 Jan. H. Cioft B.M. 
This appears to be a misprint for two reasons. In 
the first place, Jan. 10, 1783, was a Friday, nct a 
Monday. Second, the chronologically arranged 
January entries close at No. 827 (Tu. 21 Jan.); but 
828 appears as Tu. 4 Jan. In 1783 January 4 was 
a Saturday, not Tuesday. On the other hand, 
February 4 was a Tuesday; and February \C, a 
Monday. [‘ Jan.” was a misprint for “‘ Feb.” The 
mistake has already been corrected in R.E.S., Jan 
1940.—R. W. C.] 
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seeing Oxford in the Summer, and, in the 
mean time, hope now and then to see you 
here. 
I am 
Dear Sir, 
Your most obliged 
Sam: Johnson 
Febr. 10, 1783 
Mrs. Montagu to Herbert Croft* 
Sandleford Sept. ye 17th 1762 

Mrs. Montagu presents her compliments 
to Mr Croft, & would have return’d an 
answer to his letter sooner but being in the 
country it was delay’d on its way to her. In 
regard to “ Resignation” the matter which 
gave occasion to that poem was simply this. 
Mrs. Montagu having observed, that Mrs. 
Boscawen, in her great & just grief for the 
loss of the Admiral, seem’d to find some con- 
solation in reading Dr. Youngs Night 
thoughts, she wish’d to give her an oppor- 
tunity of conversing with him, having her- 
self always thought his unbounded genius 
appear’d to greater advantage in ye Com- 
panion than the Author. The Christian was, 
in him, a character more inspired, more en- 
raptured, more sublime, than the Poet; & 
in his ordinary conversation 

- letting down the golden chain from high 
He drew his Audience upward to the Sky. 
Mrs M: therefore proposed to Mrs Bos- 
cawen & Mrs Carter to go with her to 
Welwyn: it is unnecessary to add, that the 
visit answer’d every expectation. 

Mrs Montagu is very sorry, it is not in 
her power to furnish Mr Crofts with any 
important circumstances of Dr Youngs Life, 
but he was sunk into the vale of years, & 
quiet retreat, before she had the honour & 
happiness of his acquaintance; and his con- 
templations being then, chiefly intent on 
things above the visible diurnal sphere, he 
rarely talk’d of the earlier, & more active 
part of his life. From others, she has heard 
many things greatly to his credit; particu- 
larly an act of uncommon liberality to his 
Ladys Daughter by her first Husband, but 
as they were delivered to her in the vague 
relations of common discourse, she cannot 
speak of them with such certainty & pre- 
cision as Mr Crofts purpose requires. This 
deficiency she greatly laments, not only on 
account of the honour they would have done 


4 The direction: Herbert Crofts Esqr | Southamp- | aged 36. 


ton Row | London. 


to the memory of her departed Friend, but 
likewise for the sake of the World, to whom 
they would have held forth patterns of right 
& noble conduct. The right & wrong are 
declared, & made known to us, by higher 
wisdom than human wisdom, yet such is the 
perverseness of Mankind, they are more apt 
to be influenced by the example of Persons 
celebrated for their parts than by pure pre- 
cept. For the same reason, in an unbeliev- 
ing age, the interests of religion are con- 
nected with the character of a Man as dis- 
tinguished for piety as Doctor Young. Tho 
unable to assist Mr Crofts, she must ever 
respect him for endeavouring to get informa- 
tion from Dr Youngs friends concerning 
him, instead of collecting, from the whispers 
of calumny, idle tales by which to blast the 
memory of a good man, & prevent the edi- 
fication of a good example. 


CLAUDE E. JONEs. 
University of California, Los Angeles. 


MADHOPUR CEMETERY.—Madhopur 

is situated on the Upper Bari Doab 
Canal, about seven miles from Pathankot, in 
the Gurdaspyr district of the Punjab. It 
was formerly a winter resort, principally for 
Europeans and Eurasians who spent the 
summer at Dalhousie in the same district. 

Lady Lloyd has kindly supplied a com- 
plete list of the monumental inscriptions at 
Madhopur, of which a copy has been sent 
to the Librarian of the Society of Genealo- 
gists. The following selections (the complete 
list has thirty-eight M.I.) may be of interest 
to correspondents of ‘N. and Q.’: ; 

1. Dora Cox, daughter of G. F. Cox, Pub- 
lic Works Dept., and grandniece of the late 
R. Cox, J.P. for Tipperary and Clare, Ire- 
land; died 25 Feb. 1872, aged 11. 

2. Thomas Alfred Jackson, son of Maj. 
Charles and Mrs., late 39th Native Infantry; 
born at Sialkot, 19 July 1862; died 15 Sept. 
1864. 

3. Erskine Lawrence. 3rd son of Col. 
R. C. and Ellen; died 30 Nov. 1878, aged 28. 

4. John Purkis, Lieut. 6th Somerset Lt. 
Infy., killed in action in France, 25 Sept. 
1915 (same tombstone as Caroline, wife of 
Frederick William Purkis, civil engineer‘ 
(she died 14 Jan. 1915). 

5. Sarah Radford. wife of Lieut.-Col. 
O. C., 4th Punjab Infy., died 29 Feb. 1896, 


H. BULLock. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


PALINDROMES. — The appearance of 

Palindromes in English from time to time 
in the daily Press (e.g. News Chronicle 20 
Feb. 1941, 1 May 1941, 6 Oct. 1942, 8 Aug. 
1944) prompts me to ask whether any readers 
can add to my stock of these oddities. At 
present my list comprises forty linear and 
seven square palindromes, nearly half of the 
former having been culled from your pages 


in the past. Here are a few, some of my 
own. 

1 and 2. Rise to vote, sir. Name now 
one man, 


3. Was it a rat I saw? 

4. In a regal age ran I. 

5. “ Rats gnash teeth,” sang star. 

6. No slender evil was I ere I saw live red 
Nelson (Napoleon loq). 

7. Tense, I “snap” Sharon roses, or 
Norah’s pansies net. 

8. “Stop!” nine myriad murmur, “ put 
up rum, rum, dairymen, in pots.” 

9. See, slave, I demonstrate, yet arts no 
medieval sees. 

10. Desserts I’d reviled, drawn onward, 
deliver distressed. 

My best square is a sundial motto: 

11. Live time, never even emit evil. 

A longer one, supposed to have been made 
for a wager, includes the judge’s decision. 

12. “ Now saw ye no mosses or foam, or 
a redder aroma of roses.” So money was 
_ won. 

For any reader unfamiliar with this recrea- 
tion, I append this hint, itself a palindrome: 
“ Go, droop aloof,” sides reversed, is “ Fool 
a poor dog.” 

LEIGH MERCER. 

28, Golders Way, N.W.11. 


JT OCKHART’S QUOTATIONS. — In a 
pamphlet of 1821 J. G. Lockhart uses 
three quotations Icannot spot: — 
(1). “Turn cold regards 
reverend man ”; 

(2). “Know when you are well”; 

(3). “ Illustrious twain ”. 

Professor S. C. Chew has suggested to me 
privately that the first sounds like Crabbe’s; 
but after skimming Crabbe’s ‘Complete 
Works’ twice I have not found the line. 


ALAN L. STROUT. 


upon the 


IR JOHN DE BURGHERSH.—Godfrey, 
Mareschal (? de Bec), who in Domesday 
held lands in Hants, apparently had two 
daughters, one of whom is said to have m. 
Gilbert (? de Bretevile) and the other 
Robert de Venuz. Members of the latter 
family were lords of E. and W. Worldham, 
Empshot, etc., in Hants till 1336 when John 
le Mareschal, of Bovingdon, disposed of 
Worldham to Sir John de Burghersh (d. 
1349) who left a six-year-old son, Sir John. 
He conveyed Worldham to the Crown in 
1374. Shortly before his’ death in 1391 his 
elder dau. Margaret, aged 15, married her 
first husband, Sir Jno. Grenvil. Mathilda, 
the second dau., aged 12, became the ward 
of Geoffrey Chaucer who married her to 
his elder son Thomas c. 1393/4. Through 
her, Thomas became a large and wealthy 
landowner, Worldham and Swyncombe 
being the largest manors of about 500 acres, 
Their only child Alice, who set up the mag- 
nificent tomb at Ewelme, married as_ her 
third husband, Wm. de la Pole, 4th E. of 
Suffolk. Their son John, b. 1442, married 
1460 Elizabeth Plantagenet, whose son John 
was recognised heir presumptive to the 
throne. Through Tho, Chaucer’s aunt, John 
of Gaunt’s third wife, descended Henry VII. 
It is thought that the recumbent effigy in 
Worldham church, bearing the Roet arms, 
may be that of Thomas’s mother, Philippa, 
who was in the train of Queen Phillippa be- 
fore she married Geoffrey Chaucer. 

Can any reader inform me if Robert de 
Venuz married, c. 1130, Constance dau. of 
Herbert the Chamberlain who dowered her 
with parts of Soberton and Flexland; and 
what was the descent of Sir John dee 
Burghersh? Was Henry de B., Bishop of 
Lincoln, a brother? Is Burghersh the name 
of a town or village? What connection is 
the Barony of Burghersh, one of the E. of 
Westmorland titles, with the above de 
Burghersh? 

(Major) V. FERGUSON. 


[THE LONDON FIGARO.—Can any 

reader give me any information in refer- 
ence to a paper so named? It was published 
(No. 1) appeared 7 May 1870 and finished 
December 1898. I would like to know the 
name of the artist who used the name of 
Faustus or Faustin as I want to get a collec- 


tion of his cartoons. 
A. F. HENDERSON. 
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*‘@TAND AND DELIVER.’—Can anyone 

“" tell me the name of the artist and the 
whereabouts of a picture so entitled? The 
scene was open heath country. There was a 
four-fingered signpost, and a coach has just 
been stopped on the left of the picture by a 
highwayman (on right and in front of the 
coach). He is masked and has horse and 
pistol. He is mounted on a dark bay horse, 
and his hat is of the tall beaver type with a 
large buckle in’ the front of the crown of 
the hat. 

I had an engraving of this which I pur- 
chased for, I think, 5s., when I was an under- 
graduate at Cambridge about forty years 
ago now. I suppose the period would be 
1800-1820 roughly? 

R. DE LA RUE. 


SIR RICHARD SHUTTLEWORTH.— 
Burke’s ‘ Peerage,’ sub Shuttleworth, says 
that Richard Shuttleworth, of Gawthorpe 
Hall, Lancs, and Forcet, Yorkshire, who was 
born in 1666 was “ knighted at Windsor by 
James II 15 June 1684.” James did not, of 
course, come to the throne until 1685, and 
even so 19 seems rather young for the 
bestowal of a Knighthood. He is said to 
have died before he was 21. Can any reader 
throw any light on Burke’s statements? 


C. Roy HuDLESTON. 


SEDGBROOK; MUCH GAPING.—In a 

very interesting account of old people 
and country life in a book ‘ Friends of Yes- 
terday, by A. M. Wilson (1903), are some 
excellent photographs of the old folk re- 
ferred to, and several of the places men- 
tioned, e.g. “ Sedgbrook,” “The Church, 
Sedgbrook ” (which has a round tower), and 
one of “ Much Gaping.” 

I cannot trace these places, and assume 
the names are fictitious. Can anyone, please, 
identify them? 


Manchester. 


MRS. HAMERTON.—E. V. Lucas says in 

his ‘Letters of Lamb,’ vol. iii, p. 112, 
that ‘Mrs. Leslie and her Grandchildren, a 
Tale,” 1827, by Mrs. Hamerton, was written 
by Charlotte Reynolds. Was not the story 
really written by Mrs. Hamerton? There is 
an account of her in the ‘D.N.B.’ under 
Romer (Isabella F.). 

F. ALGaR. 


T. G. Scott. 


H!INDOO BASKET.”—In Chapter xvi of 

* David Copperfield’ it is stated that 
Mrs, Markleham, “ The Old Soldier,” had a 
special lace cap which she wore on social 
occasions, and which “ was carried about to 
friendly meetings in a Hindoo basket.” 
What was a Hindoo basket? 


BP, FW. 


ROMAN CAMP AT VAN HILL, MONT- 

GOMER YSHIRE.—There is a Roman 
camp at Caersws and a Roman road direct 
from Caersws to the summit of Van Hill 
where fortifications may be traced. I should 
be glad of any details respecting these sites or 


the road, 
F. H. A. M. 


SIR EYRE COOTE.—When and where 

was he born and baptised? The 
standard biography (by Col. H. C. Wylly, 
1922) states (p. 4) that he “ was born in 1726 
a actual date and month cannot be 
traced.” 


H. BULLOCK. 


SIR REGINALD LE ChEIN, OR 

CHEYNE.—He was baron of In- 
verugie, and great chamberlain of Scotland 
from 1267 to 1269. He married Eustace 
Colville, daughter of Sir William Colville, 
of Oxnam. What issue had he in addition 
to a son, also named (Sir) Reginald Cheyne? 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


MARTIN TUPPER.—I am engaged on a 
biography of Martin F. Tupper (1810- 
1889) and I have access to most of his per- 
sonal papers. Certain letters addressed to 
him by Tennyson, Gladstone, Wordsworth, 
Kingsley, Swinburne, Longfellow, and 
others, were, however, disposed of by auc- 
tion at Puttick and Simpson’s, 72 New Bond 
Street, W.1, on 25 Oct. 1938 (lots 175-188). 
If any readers could help me to obtain copies 
of these letters I should be most grateful. 
Derek Hupson. 


37 Overstrand Mansions, Prince of Wales Drive, 
London, S.W.11. 


D- F. HAYNES. — He was the author of 

* Pierre and Adeline,’ a novel, 1814. Was 
he the same person as Shelley’s brother-in- 
law, Daniel France Haynes, who died in 
1852, aged 57? 


F. ALGAR. 
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Replies. 


GRIGSBY’S COFFEE-HOUSE (cxci. 38). 

Clues to the whereabouts of this coffee- 
house are somewhat conflicting. From a 
reference to it in Hatton’s ‘New View of 
London ’ (1708) it might appear that it stood 
in Threadneedle Street, towards the E. end 
of it; but ‘New Remarks of London’ col- 
lected by the Company of Parish Clerks 
(1732) reads as though Grigsby’s was on the 
south side of Throgmorton Street. The 
wording in both of these cases is rather in- 
volved and not very precise. When we come 
to a later publication, ‘The Epicure’s 
Almanack’ of 1815, we find a clear state- 
ment that “Grigsby’s Chop and Steak- 
House” was in Threadneedle Street, facing 
No. 61, the New England Coffee-House. In 
the series of notebooks which were kept by 
our late contributor, PAUL DE CasTRO, and 
in which he compiled his notes on London 
Coffee-Houses and Taverns, I find that he 
writes of Grigsby’s as on the south side of 
Throgmorton Street and gives as his refer- 
ences: Daily Courant, 19 Oct. 1720; London 
Daily Post, 4 Feb. and 18 April 1744; Public 
Advertiser, 25 June 1777. These, however, 
I have not been able to verify. 


AMBROSE HEAL. 


Beaconsfield. 


According to Leigh’s ‘ New Guide to Lon- 
don,’ 1819 edition, Grigsby’s Coffee-house 
was in Threadneedle Street. 


J. D. AYLWARD. 


FARLDOM OF WINTON OR WIN- 
CHESTER; DE QUINCY, DUNBAR 
AND SETON (cxci. 36).— 

1. I venture to suggest that the John de 
Quincy who assumed the title of Earl of Win- 
chester may have been the illegitimate son 
of Roger de Quincy, 2nd Earl of Winchester, 
who died in 1264. 

There were two John de Quincys, the first 
was the second son of Robert de Quincy of 
Pranent and Fawside (the first of the de 
Quincy family to settle in Scotland), by his 
second wife the Lady Eva of Galloway. This 
would appear to be confirmed by the Lady 

’Eva herself, as she speaks of her brother 
Roland, her sister Christian, and her own 
son John. (Reg. of Melydse, i, 40.) This 


| John was a brother of Saher de Quincy the 
| first Earl of Winchester. The second John 
de Quincy (died 1210-1218) (Brackley Deeds, 
p. 2), was a son of Earl Saher mentioned 
above. 

2. The Simon de Quincy referred to was 
“Parson of Leuchars and Clerk to the 
King,” and he is said to have been a brother 
of Earl Saher. 

3. According to the records in the Char- 
ter Chest of the Dunbar family, Patrick, 6th 
Earl of Dunbar by his wife Euphemia, dau, 
of Walter the High Steward, had one child 
only, viz.: Patrick, 7th Earl of Dunbar, born 
1213, died at Whittinghame 24 Aug. 1289. 
Buried in the North aisle of the church at 
Dunbar. I may add that he had, with other 
issue, one daughter, Cecilia, but I have no 
information about her. 

4. ‘The Norman People’—a_ work 
which I am told is not reliable—states that 
David de Quincy circa 1230 (Reg. New- 
| bottle), was the son of Simon de Quincy, 
brother of Saher, Earl of Winchester, and 
that David was the father of a Sir John de 
Quincy. I know nothing of this Sir John; he 
may have been the man who assumed the 
title of Earl of Winchester. 

. The pedigree of the Seton family pub- 
lished in the ‘ Memorial Catalogue to the 
Heraldic Exhibition at Edinburgh,’ is inac- 
curate, as it contains the names of Setons 
who were not members of the Scottish family 
of Seton of Seton, but of the English family 
of that name who held estates of Seton or 
Seaton in Hinderwell, a town and parish in 
Yorkshire. 

The first on record of this Yorkshire 
family of Seton or Seaton, of Seton or Sea- 
ton, was Osbert de Seton, or Seaton, who 
was granted in fee by Benedict, Abbot of 
Whitby, who resigned in 1148, half a caru- 
cate of land in Hinderwell (Vic. Co. Hist., 
Yorkshire, North Riding, ii, 369). This 
grant by Abbot Benedict to Osbert de Seton 
was made circa 1139-1148 (‘Scots Peerage,’ 
J. B. Paul, viii, 559). 

Sir Christopher Seton, who married 
Christian Bruce, sister of King Robert the 
Bruce, and who by early genealogists has fre- 
quently been regarded as a member of the 
Scottish family of Seton, was a member of 
the Yorkshire Seton family, and I incline to 
the belief that the Agnes Setoun, mentioned 
in the Memorial Catalogue, was also a mem- 
ber of the Yorkshire family. 
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The statement that Allan Quincy was Lord 
of Winton is not understood in view of the 
fact that the lands of Seton, Winton and 
Winchburgh, were confirmed to Philip 
de Seton, by Charter granted at Stirling, be- 
tween 1177 and 1185, by King William the 
Lion. Such lands were held by Philip’s 
father, Saher de Seton, and by his grand- 
father, Dugal de Seton, who flourished 
1107-1124, 

Is it probable, if Allan Quincy (who was 
he?) flourished early in the twelfth century, 
and bearing in mind that Winton is the Latin 
name of Winchester, that he was Lord of 
Winchester? Saher de Quincy was not 
created Earl of Winchester until about 1207. 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


\AJALTON-ON-THE HILL (cxci. 39).— 
““ The name Waltone appears in Domes- 
day Book and the spelling Walton in the 
Pipe Rolls of XII and XIII c. It is not pos- 
sible therefore that the fourteenth-century 
family could give name to the place, but 
vice versa, 

There are over seventy places named 
Walton in England, and Ekwall (Ox. Dict. 
English Place-Names) gives a good account 
of their different meanings. The one in 
question is almost certainly “town of the 
Welsh,” i.e. of the Britons. 

There are several “clans” of the name, 
taking origin from different Waltons in dif- 
ferent counties. It may be noted, by the 
way, that Mr. William Turner Walton be- 
longs to the Cheshire one, long settled near 
Altrincham, 

Dr. Farrer (Vict. Co. Hist. Lancs., iii, 23- 
27) gives a very full account of the descent 
of the manor of Walton-on-the-Hill and 
shows that Margaret daughter of Roger de 
Walton carried her third of the manor to 
William Chorley of Chorley about a.p. 1485. 

J. Foster (‘ Lancs Ped.’) gives “ Walton ” 
under “ Chorley of C.” 


W. ARTHUR WESTLEY. 


Mr. SETON-ANDERSON will find most of 
the information he requires in the V.C.H. 
Lancashire, iii, 23-26, whence the follow- 
Ing notes are derived. “ William son of 
King Stephen granted or confirmed fourteen 
Oxgangs of land in Walton, Wavertree, and 
Newsham to his servant Waldeve, with the 
office of master serjeant or bailiff of the 


wapentake of West Derby. The estate, with 
its accompanying grand serjeanty, continued 
in Waldeve’s descendants for many genera- 
tions.” Waldeve’s son Gilbert (fl. 1173-1199) 
had two sons, Henry and Richard. “ To the 
former in 1199 King John confirmed the 
fourteen oxgangs; to the latter, known as 
Richard de Meath, he gave in 1200 ‘the 
whole of the town of Walton with its appur- 
tenances’.” This grant appears to have re- 
verted to the Crown, but in 1227 Henry III 
confirmed the lands to Richard. “ Walton 
was given by him to his brother Henry whom 
he made his heir.” Henry de Walton thus 
became the lord of the whole of the manor. 
In 1241 Henry was succeeded by his son 
William (died before 1266). William was 
succeeded by his son Richard who 
died between 1295 and 1298 “leaving 
as heir a son William, a minor.” Wil- 
liam was succeeded by his son Simon 
who was succeeded by Robert son of his 
brother William. Robert lived until early 
in 1400 when John his son was sixteen years 
of age. John was succeeded 1450-51 by his 
son Thomas, “ and his son Roger de Walton 
was the last of the name to possess the 
manor.” Roger’s elder daughter, Elizabeth, 
married Richard Crosse of Liverpool, and 
his younger daughter Margaret married Wil- 
liam Chorley of Chorley. There are good 
histories of the town and manor in V.C.H. 
and in Baines, but so far as I am aware 
there is no separately published history of 
Walton-on-the-Hill. 
A.J. H. 


Wigan. 

I desire to thank A. J. H. for his reply to 
my query. There was a Waldeve (third son 
of Gospatrick, Ist Earl of Dunbar, died 
1075), benefactor of the Church of York and 


first baron of Allerdale. Was Waldeve de 
Walton related to him? 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


DIARY OF JOHN KNYVETON, SUR- 

GEON (clxxx. 76; cxci. 61).—In ‘ Man 
Midwife’ (1946), p. 108, it is stated under 
date 17 Oct. 1789: “My dear daughter 
Margaret is happily wedded to Mr. Richard 
Croft, a worthy and sensible medical prac- 
titioner of the City.” A footnote identifies 
Mr. Croft as the man who in 1816 succeeded 
his brother in a baronetcy. On p. 117 we 


read, under date 16 Sept. 1791: “ This birth- 
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day sees my Sophie wedded to Doctor 
Baillie.” 

Burke’s ‘Peerage and Baronetage’ sub 
Croft says that Sir Richard Croft, 6th Bart. 
(1762-1818), married on 3 Nov. 1789, Mar- 
garet, daughter of Thomas Denman, M.D., 
and sister of the first Lord Denman. 

Turning to the account of the Denman 
family, we find that Thomas Denman, M.D., 
is said to have married on 1 Nov. 1770, 
Elizabeth daughter of Alexander Brodie, and 
to have had three children — the first Lord 
Denman, Margaret who married Sir Richard 
Croft, and Sophia who married on 5 May 
1791 Matthew Baillie, M.D. On p. 49 of the 
diary we read, under date 4 Nov. 1770, of the 
diarist’s marriage to Elizabeth Brodie. 


C. Roy HUDLESTON, 


QUTDOOR VINE CULTURE IN ENG- 
LAND (cxc. 190, 237; exci. 19, 86). — 

In ‘ Wiltshire, The Topographical Collections 
of,’ by John Aubrey, F.R.S. (a.p. 1659-70), 
Corrected and enlarged by John Edward 
Jackson, M.A., F.S.A. (1862). On p. 21, 
writing of North Hill, in the parish of Brad- 
ford-on-Avon: “ This high hill is rock and 
gravell, faces the south and southwest, there- 
fore is the best seate for a vineyard of any 
place I know; better in England cannot be.” 
On p. 293, under the parish of Sutton 
Benger: “ Anciently in this parish were vine- 
yards, which are recited among other grants 
to the Longs by King Henry the Eighth. 
Gravelly land is the most natural for vines. 


W. W. PorTEous. 


TAVERN SIGN: THE ROSE REVIVED 
(cxci. 39).—This sign was the subject of 
an enquiry in Country Life of 28 June 1946 
and was answered in the correspondence 
columns of that journal for 26 July and 2 
August. There is an illustration of the re- 
cently re-painted sign at Newbridge, Oxon., 
in the last-mentioned issue (p. 219), and 
correspondents have advanced the explana- 
tion that the inn was formerly called The 
Rose and, after falling into neglect or be- 
coming, for a time, a private house, was 
‘restored and re-named The Rose Revived. 
The present sign-board shows a blossom- 
ing rose-tree with a winged cherub on either 
‘side of the main stem discharging the con- 
tents of a watering can; this board is an ad- 
mirable example of the artist’s skill and it 


makes one wish that all inns would have pic- 
torial signs, 
FRANCIS W. STEER. 


(PEN FIELDS SYSTEM (clxxxv, 168, 

etc.).—There is an odd survival of this 
method of husbandry and tenure at Max- 
stoke in Warwickshire. 

The parish contained two manors, viz.: 
the Castle Manor comprising about two- 
thirds of the acreage, and the Priory Manor 
comprising about one-third. 

In former times there were a number of 
copyholders and customary tenants of the 
two manors and these tenants had rights over 
certain common arable fields and meadows 
within each of the manors. The arable fields 
were known as the Upper and Lower Broad 
Fields and they still are known by those 
names, while the meadows were and still are 
called Long Meadow and Duke’s Meadow, 
and adjoin the River Blythe. 

In course of time, the copyholders’ lands 
came into the entire possession of the owners 
of the Castle and the Priory respectively, with 
the exception of the two meadows, which 
became jointly owned, and still are so owned 
by the proprietors of the two manors. The 
result is that these two meadows are divided 
into strips running more or less parallel, and 
they are shown as such on the estate maps. 

These strips no doubt represent holdings 
which once belonged to the copyholders of 
Maxstoke, and they were formerly marked 
with stones which may or may not be there 
now. The meadows have now been farmed 


as one for many years. 
R. H. Abas. 


FAIR ROSAMOND (cxci. 16, 65). — 

Thomas Norris, for whom ‘ The History 
of Fair Rosamond’ was printed, published 
and sold many chapbooks and ballads. The 
Edward Midwinter, associated with him on 
the title-page of ‘Fair Rosamond,’ is said 
to have married Norris’s daughter (or per- 
haps daughter-in-law) about 1720. In 17II 
Norris moved to the place of business named 
on the title-page, “the Looking-glass on 
London-bridge.’ Midwinter died, or went 
out of business, about 1725. Norris retired 
soon after 1720, and died in 1732. The date 
of ‘Fair Rosamond’ probably, therefore, 
fell between 1711 and 1720. 


HAROLD WILLIAMS. 
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(1 S. iv, 423; exe. 168). — Murray’s ‘ Hand- | he is referred to in the following rather flat- 
book to the Bengal Presidency,’ 1882, p. | tering terms: “ In the old-world garden and 
68, 174, in describing the cemetery at Cossim- | orchard attached [to the premises in Head 
his bazar, near Murshidabad, has the following | Street formerly known as the Blew Pigg], 
aX- comment. “Then comes... one to the | now covered by the extensive printing works 
wife of Lt.-Colonel John Mallocks, but her | of the Essex County Telegraph, he wrote 
zit own name is written Mattock. She died on | much of his well-known poem, ‘ The Setting 
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low, bably in the Calcutta Review c. 1880, in | comparato di Proverbi e Modi proverbiali, 
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| n that occasion Mr. D’Oyly Carte’s 
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sa to the audience: “ This is the first time that 122).—I can now answer my own query, 
eal it has been attempted to light any public | 2S I have discovered in an article in the 
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rmed ing done is an experiment, and may succeed the late Mr. S. J. Barns (the well-known 
or fail. It is not possible, until the applica- | Essex antiquarian) that H. R. W. was the 
tion of the accumulator or secondary bat- | Rev. H. R. Wadmore, who was Curate of 
pl tery—the reserve store of electric power— Hazeleigh 1848-50. I cannot find his Poems 
te becomes practical, to guarantee absolutely | listed in the B.M. Library Catalogue either 
). against any breakdown of the electric light. under the initials or name. Can any reader 
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light of gas always be L. M. W. 
; ept alight, so that in case of accidents 
s said theatre can be flooded with gas-light in a en 
ss On ‘AMES | i. 66).—The pro- | Shire County Council, about 1937; Surrey 
Moot | JAMES HURNARD (oc, pro; | 
retired 1927; Borough of Stoke Newington, 1934; 
: a selected edition of ‘ The Setting Sun’ has ' T h 1934: : 
1e date been very well received in literary circles, | Borough of Tottenham, 1934; Twickenham 
refore, but in justice to the sturdy Quaker poet it Urban District Council, 1926; Redditch 
should perhaps be pointed out that in his | Urban District Council, 1944. 
AMS. native town he has never been quite forgot- A. H. W. Fynmore. 
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A History of Trinity College, Dublin: 
1591-1892, By Constantia Maxwell. 
(University Press, Dublin. 15s.) 


HE history of Trinity College, Dublin, is 
too little known by English readers 
despite the fact that it was the university of 
both Goldsmith and Lecky and that it con- 
ferred a much-prized degree of LL.D. on 
Samuel Johnson. Its story has now been 
written by the present Lecky Professor of 
Modern: History in the University, and Dr. 
Maxwell has produced a book which will 
be of great value to many historical students. 
Not only does she give an account of the 
development of Trinity College but she adds 
important notes concerning the careers of 
many of the more outstanding graduates. 
As befits the history of a college whose first 
Provost, Adam Loftus, was a Cambridge 
graduate, an introduction to the book is 
contributed by Dr. G. M. Trevelyan. 
Trinity College, Dublin, received its char- 
ter in 1592 and was erected upon land 
granted by Dublin Corporation for the pur- 
pose. Its foundation was a part of the 
Elizabethan settlement for the conquest of 
Ireland but it speedily assumed a place of 
importance in the evolving culture of Anglo- 
Irish life. Archbishop Laud was its Chan- 
cellor and the period of the Civil War 
threatened its existence but the exertions of 
the notable Puritan provost, Dr. Winter, 
served to complete labours begun at an 
earlier date during the provostship of Arch- 
bishop Ussher, whilst the interest taken in 
the foundation by Henry Cromwell as 
Chancellor protected it from spoliation. For 
a brief moment, it was again in peril when 
James II landed in Ireland in 1689 and 
attacked the Protestant foundation of 
Trinity. But it was rescued from this new 
danger by the victory of William III in the 
following year. Unlike the English univer- 
sities, Trinity College did not pass into an 
eighteenth-century torpor, and a succession 
of distinguished names witnesses to its 
powerful career during this period. 
The general tendency at the college was to 
avoid open political controversy while ex- 


hibiting a decided partiality for the union, 
Yet it was not only the university of Wolfe 
Tone and several of the other leaders of the 
1798 rebellion but it likewise nurtured the 
more prominent leaders of the Young 
Ireland movement half a century afterwards, 
As the nineteenth century passed by, 
Trinity College, Dublin, produced a curricu- 
lum of high quality and became the home of 
scholars of the importance of Salmon, 
Lecky, Mahaffy and J. B. Bury. It would be 
impossible to ‘over-estimate its services to 
education and learning both in Ireland and 
beyond, nor must the contribution of the 
College Historical Society be overlooked, 
Among its later graduates was Douglas 
Hyde, historian, folk-lorist and poet, but 
also known to a wider world as the first 
President of the Irish Free State. In his per- 
son, the college possesses a unique link be- 
tween the old and new Ireland. Unaffected 
by the decline in Dublin society which set in 
with the union of 1800, it continued to grow 
in stature throughout the whole of the nine- 
teenth century. It is not without interest 
that its degrees were opened to Catholics in 
1790 and that Trinity College, Dublin, was 
a pioneer in the abolition of religious tests as 
a qualification for university membership. 

The story is an important sub-heading to 
Irish history but it also provides a delightful 
picture of changing social habits throughout 
three centuries. Dr. Maxwell writes ex- 
tremely well and her book will be prized by 
both the historian and the antiquarian. It 
affords an important supplement to her 
‘Dublin Under the Georges,’ published ten 
years ago. Certainly it is a book that no 
student of Irish history should miss, illumin- 
ating as it does many important aspects of 
the social and political development of the 
country and of the development of Anglo- 
Irish psychology during the period of occu 
pation and of the union. 


CORRIGENDA. 
At ante p. 10, col. 2, 1. 19 from foot, for 
“ Memoires ” read Memories; p. 11, col. 1, 1. 24, 


after the words “ Lambourne aforesaid,” insert @ 

comma and add as “ Mr. Francis Say of Ludgate 

Hill,” on 19 Feb. 1778; p. 66, c. 2, 1. 4 of Corte 

see for “‘ acquired by him from” read appears 
‘om. 
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